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Is ISSUED EVERY FRIDAY MORNING. | Notwithstanding the present unpromising appear- 


‘Ferms.—Price $2 per annum if paid in advance, | ances, we are happy to state that there is one cir- 
cumstance in our favor. There has been a greater 


$2,50 if payment is delayed beyond the year. 


not liable to grow corky as the flat turnip does.— | welcome to most people to be constantly reminded 
of a duty which we grieve to see many about us 


have entirely forgotten. 


“Mind your business”—aye, there’s the rub. 


No paper —_ yp Ay nec non ag why Hane, —— amount of planting and sowing this year among us |“ Mind your business”—why it is too unfashiona- 
yen or nL arrearages and for the volume | than we have ever known ; so that if we do not | ble at the present day. He that looks after hisown 


which shall then have been commenced, unless 
at the pleasure of the publishers, 

All money sent or letters on business must be dir- 
ected, post paid, to Wm. Nores & Co. 
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Prospects of the Season. 

We are not one of those who are apt to deapend 
or give up in despair, because the sun does not 
shine or the clouds do not rain exactly when and 
where we should like to have them. Nor do we 
‘wish, at the present time, to dole out any solemn 
forebodings of ills and evils in store for the farmer, 

We wish only to give our friends abroad a state- 
ment of what we have had and what present ap- 
pearances are, and also give our friends near by a 
geutle hint that it may be well to look about them 
a little and caiculate the chances of light crops, and 
be laying out for the occurrence accordingly, 

Our season thus far has been cold and dry.— 
Corn does not look very promising. Much of it rot- 
ted in the ground before it could sprout. Many 
fields of wheat have been injured by some insec; 
or other. Grass in many places has been severely 
winter killed. In other places it is “ well set,” bu; 
in al] placé at this present moment is suffering for 
rain. Though the prospect is, that we may have 
some soon. Oats in general look well as yet. 

These are the facts. Now we are thinking that 
it would be the part of wisdom to “discern the 
signs of the times,” and prepare for short crops at 
least, and if they turn out well in the end, why so 
much the better. Accounts from several of the 
Southern States and from part of New York give 
notice of fearful ravages of the Hessian fly among 
the wheat crops, so that in all probability there can- 
not be such unlimited supplies from that quarter 
as we haye been in the habit of receiving. The 
main voll is at present, to look out for fodder for 
our cattle. We can think of no better plan than 
to make preparations to put in large quantities of 

English turnips. These are well calculated for a 
late crop, and indeed are about the only thing that 
we can rely upon, as coming in as an aid after the 
season has become too far advanced for any thing 
elie. They are notso highly appreciated as they 
should be. It is true they cannot compete with 
the Ruta Baga or Mangel Wurtzel; but they are 
nevertheless a valuable crop for cattle, and haye 
been the means of trebling the amonnt of stock 
kept in some of the districts of England. 

There is a variety called Dale’s Hybrid turnip, 
which, from some trials which we have made of it 
we think highly of. They are a hybrid, or the 
production of the Ruta Baga and the common 

English turnip. They will grow as large nearly as 

the Ruta Baga, and may be planted later. They 


may be made up from the extra quantity of land 
under cultivation. 
Diseased Barley. 
A friend handed us, the other day, a sample of 
Diseased Barley, accompanied by the following 
note :— 
Freeport, May 16, 1836. 
Mr. Hotmes—Sir—I send you with this, a spe- 
cimen of a substance found growing with the Bar- | 
ley in a field in this town. Persons who ate of 
bread made from the Barley were affected with 
nausea, vomiting, indistinct vision, and other symp- 
toms similar to these produced by stramonium.— 
This occurred to all the members ot two families 
who partook of it, This substance grew only on 
wet ground, while the grain in the same picce of 
ground which was dry was unmixed and pure-— 
Thinking it might be interesting to you to see a 
specimen I send it to you, and if you have any 
knowledge of its history and properties, should be 
happy if you would inform me. 
Yours, &c. Esengezer WE its. 
We have called this substance diseased barley, 
though it may possibly be something else. It is a 
grain about one fourth as large as common barley 
having the husk or hull and the awn or beard pro- 
portionally long. It is rather dark in its color, pre- 
senjing when cut open a dirty kind of farinaceous 
matter or flour, and has rather an unpleasant taste, 
We have not had time to analyze it and see what 
proportions of the material common to barley it 
possesses. We at first supposed that it might be a 
disease of barley somewhat similar to the ergot in 
rye, but on a more close examination we are incli- 
ned to think it cannot be that. 


Reflections upon an Old Copper. 
In these noisy times of political clamor about the 
currency—all parties wishing for a comfortable 
share of it, but yet quarrelling about the shape in 
which it shall come to them, we trust we shall be 
pardoned if we also show a partiality to one form 
at least, in which we wish there was more of mam- 
mon scattered among us. Don’t begin to stare 
now, gentle friend, and prick up your ears for a 
stump oration on either side of what is called the 
great question. We are not going to take up the 
cudge] of either party ; we are willing that those 
who are set apart for that work sha]! fight it out, in 
a way and manner to suit themselves.—But there 
is, nevertheless, one shape in which we wish more 


bouts at least. It is in the shape of an old -Massa- 


pressive motto, “Mind your business.” 





are yellow but less solid than the Ruta Baga, tho’ 


Why that form and the motto should have been 


reap so abundantly from th aere, the usual amount | affairs, without troubling his neighbor is a very 


boor, The most unsocial of all unsociables. Alas! 
this must have been the reason why this honest old 
copper has been banished from among us. Its la- 
conic motto was too impolite, too unmannerly for 
the present refined days. “Mind your business!” 
forsooth. Why how could we getalong? Only 
think haw monotonous this life would be, if we 
lived up to it. Young persons might pay their re- 
spects to each other and nota tongue would dare 
wag about it. This one might get his hat on wrong 


‘end foremost, or have a hole in his coat, and not a 


word of scandal could be uttered. This man might 
make his fortune, and that one fail, and who would 
stand still half their time to tell the news? Any 
thing but this,—any thing but “mind your busi- 
ness” starring you in the face every time you fin- 
gered your change—or bought a fig of tobacco, or 
a glass of grog, Alas, old copper, you give too 
honest advice for these days. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


CHEESE, 

Mr. Hoximes :—As communications for the best 
mode of making cheese may be expected in season 
for the present year, it will be useful to furnish the 
manner of preparing the runnet, while the maws 
of the calf are to be procured, 

An extract from a valuable English work is of- 
fered, and which the writer of this has used with 
success. “Put the whole of the maw or runnet 
bag into an open vessel, and pour two or three 
pints of spring water for each, according to the 
number; let them remain in this state twenty-four 
hours, then to be taken out and put into another 
vessel with about half the quantity of water, and to 
remain in it for a like period—then taken out, and 
the two infusions mixed together and strained thro’ 
a sieve, and put into an earthern vessel, a consid- 
erable quantity of salt being added. This liquor is 
then fit for use, and requires no further manage- 
ment beyond the taking off the scum that rises to 
the top, and adding a little sait when that already 
in the vessel is nearly dissolved. About half a pint 
measure of this preparation is mostly sufficient for 
coagulating such a quantity of milk as will make 
60 Ibs. of cheese. When the quantit; to be used 
is taken out, it should first be well stirred up.” 

As the quality and flavor of cheese depend 
chiefly on the heat of the milk, the equal strength 
of the runnet, and the pressure used to take the 
whey out, it is of great importance that attention 
should be paid, to use runnet of equal strength thro’ 


of the pelf of this world would circulate, herea- the season. 


After the scum is taken off, it is recommend- 


chusetts copper bearing this honest, blunt, and ex- ed to put the liquid runnet into quart bottles and 


cork therm well. 
Yours, &c. Cc. V. 








dropped we cannot divine, unless it was too un-| Hallowell, June 14, 1836. 
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Agricultural Papers, 

While contemplating the immense and incalcu- 
lable benefits which must necessarily result not on- 
ly to the farmer and planter, but to the public in 
geveral, and to every class of the community in 
whatever occupation engaged, from the general im- 
provement of agriculture and the powerful tenden- 
ey of agricultural papers to produce such improve- 
ment, the man of reflection, who loves his country 
and who feels any regard for the happiness of bis 
fellow men, cannot but be struck with astonish- 
ment, not only at beholding so many of those who 





are devoted to the profession of agriculture, and | pa 


who are entirely dependent on it for the supply of 
all their wants, voluntarily debarring themselves 
from the easiest, the most agreeable, the cheapest, 
and the most effectual mode of acquiring knowl- 
edge in their profession—but at the short sighted 
views of those who are 5bviously not less deeply 
interested than the farmer himself, in producing 
that state of improvement, on the production of 
which the prosperity of all is alike dependent. 
Let every man but ask himself, what would be the 
effeet upon the public prosperity, and on that of 
every individual of which society is composed, 
whatever may be his occupation, were the fertility 
of the land and the quantum of his annual produc- 
tion to be doubled, trebled, or quadrupled—all must 
see at a glance, that the national wealth and resour- 
ces would be in the same degree enhanced. The 
government would be enabled, with far less incon- 
venience to the people, to raise double, treble or 
quadruple the revenue which can now Le collected, 
either for the purpose of defending the country a- 
gainst foreign enemies, improving it by roads, ca- 
nals, &e., or, fur what is of still greater importance 
than either, the establishing and sustaining a sys- 
tem of Universal Education, by which, and by 
which alone, liberty can be perpetuated, the peo- 
ple elevated to that dignity and worth of which 
they are capable, and which it should be consider- 
ed the first duty of every Republican Government 
toconfer, The farmer and planter would be ben- 
efitied by receiving, a treble, or quadruple reward 
for his labor, to be expended ip supplying his wants, 
increasing his wealth, or promoting his cemfort, 
The merchant, the lawyer and the mechanic, will 
be benefitted by a double, treble, or quadruple abil- 
ity in their customers to purchase their goods, or 
to reward them for their services; and above all, 
the laborer of every description, would be benefit- 
ted by constant employment, and good wages paid 
in ready money. In a word, universal prosperity 
would overflow the land, and universal intelligence 
and increase of virtue, would enable and dispose 
the people so to use it, as to banish from the coun- 
try by far, the largest portion of that misery and 
distress under whieh mankind, in all ages and coun- 
tries, have heretofore groaned, and which must 
continue to be their lamentable Jot, until by an el- 
evation of the intellectual and moral character of 
the mass of the people, they shall be qualified so 
to iinprove the resourees which a benignant Provi- 
dence has placed at their command, as to enable 
every one, by moderate labor, to acquire the nec- 
essuries and comforts of life. ‘That such would be 
the ultimate effects of doubting, trebling, or quad- 
rupling the products of the earth by the industri- 
ous exer.ions of the agricultural community if gui- 
ded and directed by intelligence, is too plain to re- 
quire proof. Would the general circulation of ag- 
vicultural papers, by diffusing knowledge, and by 
continuatly presenting to the eye of the agricultur- 
ist, clear, unequivocal and demonstrative proof, that 
great and ample rewards, are the sure and certain 
consequences of such exertions have atendency to 
stimulate the community to active and intelligent 
exertions ? He who doubts this, must believe the 
gross and palpable absurdity, that the greater the 
knowledge a man possesses of the business in 
which he is engaged, the more will he be disquali- 
tied to pursue it with advantage, and that the more 
clearly and distinctly the pros of reward is 
held out to the farmer for his labor, the greater will 
he his indolence. With those who can believe 
these propensities, if any such there be, it would 
he vain and idle to reason—they can believe any 
thing which they wish—their error proceeds net 
from the head, but the heart—-what they want is 
not the capability, but the inclination to discover 
truth. To all others, of whatever character or oc- 
cupation, we would say, if you believe that agri- 
cultural improvement would be thus beneficial to 
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| Yourselves and your ‘fellow citizens, of every class 
‘and description, and that the wide and general cir- 
culation o fa. deg wy papers would have a ten- 
dency to produce that improvement, do not patri- 
otism, philanthrophy, and an enlightened regard to 
your own interest, all conspire to demand, that you 
should exert yourself by every meansin your pow- 
er, by your example, by your exertations, by your 
instructions, and by your influence, to extend as 
widely as possible the circulation of oN entirely 
devoted to the diffusion of agricultaral knowledge 
and the production of agricultural inprovement— 
rs whose influence, while it may be productive 
of such incalculable good, can by no possibilty be 
injurious to any human being? We ask you, 
calmly, soberly, and deliberately, to consider the 
subject, and then to act in such a manner as reason, 
conscience, patriotism, and an exlightened regard 
to your own interest shall dictate. For ourselves, 
we entertain not a particle of doubt, that were 
some well conducted agricultural peees generally 
circulated and read in every neighborhood in the 
United States, its salutary influence would, ina few 
years, be clearly exhibited jn the intellectual im- 
provement of the people, in the increase of the na- 
tional wealth and resources, and in the increased 
happiness and prosperity of all classes of the com- 
munity. Tothe production of such resulis we 
are not only willing, but desirous of contributing 
our utmost exertions, and itis therefore, that we so- 
licit all those who have it in their power, by the 
communication of agricultural knowledge, and by 
their exertions in promoting its diffusion to the 
widest practical extent, to afford us their aid and 
co-operation—on that aid and co-operation, we are 
fully sensible, must the success of ours, and simi- 
lar efforts, in a great measure depend.—T'en. Far. 





Hon. Isaac Hin, recently a Senator in Con- 
gress froin N. H. has been elected Governor of 
that State, and has entered upon the duties of his 
office. In his first Message to the Legislature, 
speaking of Agriculture and the manufacture of 
Silk, he says :— 


“ There is no pursuit that tends more directly to 
the independence and happiness of the people than 
agriculture. More productive as it is more neces- 
—e than any other, it isa matter of gratification 
and pride that it is a calling scarcely less reputable 
than that requiring the hi Seat order and severest 
application of intellect. The most intelligent and 
most meritorious citizens are of those who labor 
with their own hands in agricultural pursuits. Of 
such men it is safe to make not only legislators to 
frame our laws, but magistrates to execute them. 
As agriculture has risen in estimation, so have our 
farmers increased in wealth and all the means of 
independence. In the westerly part of the State 
especially, of late years, the rearing of sheep and 
the production of wool has come in aid of other 
objects yielding ready money and often and unex- 
pected profit. One new subject of enterprise suc- 
ceeds another : although in a rougher soil anda se- 
verer climate, the time may arrive when wool to 
New England shall be as important a staple as the 
wheat of the Middle, or the cotton of the South- 
ern States. 


The public attention has recently been drawn to 
the culture of the mulberry, the raising of silk 
worms, and the productiou of silk. ‘That this im- 
portant item of consumption and of traffic may be 
produced in the United States as extensively as in 
any country of the world, will not be disputed. 
The late changes of the tariff bring the bulk of ar- 
ticles of which silk is composed or is a component 
part, into the eountry free of duty; and from this 
cause it is extensively taking the place of the finer 
cottons and woolens. The value of imported silks 
into the United States for home consumption dur- 
ing the year 1835, according to the eustom house 
returns, was nearly sixteen millions of dollars. 
The introduction of the article free of duty, in- 
stead of discouraging, seems to have given an in- 
creased impetus to preparations for planting the 
mulberry and hereafter extending the preduction 
and manufacture of silk. Itremains to be tested 
whether the soil of our State shall be well adapted 
to the mulberry cultivation. Nothing yet appears 
to discourage the undertaking ; and as the mulber- 
ry orchards may be planted without the investment 
of a large capital, it might be useful to afford leg- 





your country, conducive to the best interest of 


as already, or may hereafter possess farms employ. 
_ed in support of the poor, in the cultivation of i, 
mulberry,as would fully test the fact of the adap 
tion of this climate to the production of silk 
clk is deprived of what has been called the ~ 
tection of the general government, it might Not be 
invidious if the State should except such land 
is actually employed in raising the mulberry - 
taxation uniil the orchard shall become produgtiy, . 
for if encouragement should be given tr the Blan’ 
ting of the mulberry on town farms. ‘ 


— 





Hoeing Corn. 

The object of hoeing and working the soil abom, 
corn, are, first, to destroy all weeds ; and secon¢ 
te loosen the soil at the surface, that it miny th 
more readily absorb dews and rain which fail , 
on it, and prevent the evaporation of moisture 
which takes place much sooner where the goi| ig 
hard, than where itis kept loose and mellow 
The practice so prevalent, of deep cultivation by 
the plough between rows of corn is not to be aad 
ommended. If the ground has been properly pre. 
pared before pianting, when not too wet, it will not 
need this additional loosening. After the corn hay 
arrived at usual size for hoeing, the soil should op. 
ly be disturbed at the surface. For as the plants 
increase in size, they send out long fibrous thread. 
like roots in all directions, which branch eyer 
way and r.n all over the ground ; and it is throu i 
these that they receive a large portion of their 
nourishment. ‘To break or injure these would 
therefore materially retard the growth of the plants 
by cutting off their accustomed supply of food, 
And yet surprising as it may seem, a notion js ye. 
ry prevalent, that it is serviceable to break the root 
of corn, But what should we think of such reg. 
soning as this, were it applied to animals. What 
should we think if it were declared to be service. 
able to cattle to deprive them of their supply of 
food? Or asa writer somewhere asks, what would 
| be thought of the reason of a man, who should 

declare it as his opinion, and practically enforce it 
that the best way to fatten a bullock, is to wound 
his tongue, break his teeth and batter his jaws, 
whenever he reached forward his head for food? 
Why then treat plants, which, as much as aninials 
require their proper nourishment, in the same 
way ? 

_ Hilling corn we would also disapprove, although 
it is very commonly practised. Not unfrequently 
in performing this operation, all the loose mellow 
earth is scraped away from between the rows and 
heaped up round the plants, forming a.sort of roof 
about them, throwing off the rain, ‘which runs 
down into the hard soil thus laid bare at the bot- 
tom of the furrows, which the first dry weather 
bakes to the last degree of hardness, so that the 
roots can receive no moisture here, and little witb- 
in these artificial pyramids. A reason is assigned 
in favor of hilling,—that it makes the corn stand 
firmer and more erect, and is less liable to be bro- 
ken down by the wind. This may be the case 
when the plants are small and do not need any 
such help; but when they attain a height of sev- 
eral feet and are loaded with leaves and ears, it 
must be evident that a little loose earth piled about 
the roots is totally insufficient for such a purpose 
It is the strong bracing roots which radiate frem 
the stock which are to support it there ; and to 
bury these roots deep under the surface while 
they are growing, and thus shut out from them 
both heat and air, and render them weak and ten- 
der would only help to bring about the very thing 
we wish to prevent. 

It is important to farmers that this subiect be 
well understood ; for a little knowledge may save 
many weary steps, and be the means cf @n abun- 
dant crop in the bargain. But if any farmers 
doubt the accuracy of our reasoning, we would re- 
quest them to test it by experiment ; by ploughing 
and hilling high one part of their corn, and using 
the cultivator and applying the same amount of |a- 
bor im mellowing the flat surface of the other: and 
then measure the results.— Yankee Far. 








Plastering Corn. 
The following experiment, performed many years 
ago by John Taylor of Virginia, suggests a prac- 
tice which may be adopted at the present .season 
with great propriety by almost every farmer : 
“ Sowed twenty-three bushels of plaster on twen- 





islative countenance to such towns from the State 


ty-three acres of corn, in a large field. Ploughed 
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in part immediately, harrowed in part, and Jeft part 
on the surface ten days before it was worked in. 
The corn was four inches high. The weather moist. 
There was no difference between the three divis- 
ions. ‘The seed of the whole field bad been rolled 
in plaster, These twenty-three acres exceeded the 

adjoining corn 25 per cent; its blades and tops al- 
so dried soouer.”— Genesee Farmer. 


Preserving Eggs. 

The present is the season of the year in which 
farmers and others should provide themselves with 
a stock of eggs for the season, as e are both 
cheaper and better in May and June than they are 
at any other season of the year. Good fresh eggs 

perly prepared will keep at least a year, and 
Love been kept much longer. Eggs dipped in var- 
nish have been sent from India to England and 
hatched after their arrival. The object to be 
attained is the total exclusion of air, and the con- 
sequent evaporation of the fluids of the egg. Pac- 
ked in salt, eggs sometimes keep well, tiie low tem- 
perature acting favorably ; yet the air is not gener- 
ally sufficiently exeluded,—the yolk is apt to settle 
to the side of the shell, and the egg of course 
becoines worthless. Putting down in water tho- 
roughly saturated with quick-lime is now general- 
ly adopted, and is found to be the cheapest as well 
as surest node of keeping them uninjured. We 
have sometiiues seen so much lime used as to og 
close around the lower courses of eggs, and from 
which they could with difficulty be extricated. 
This is not necessary; that the water should be 
thoroughly impregnated with the lime is all that is 
required, and to secure this object, athin layer of 
litne on the bottom of the vessel may be adiissi- 
ble, nothing more. Ib. 








Starch from Potatoes. 

We are informed that the manufacture of Starch 
fromm Potatoes has engaged the attention of our 
enterprising neighbors in Vermont, and already 
become an iinportant article of commerce, it be- 
ing employed to a great extent by the New Eng- 
land eotton manufacturers and calico printers, with 
much success, as a substitute for wheat starch for 
the purposes of sizing and finishing cloths. Its 
superiority over wheat starch is conceded, we learn 
by many_of the principal manufacturing establish - 
ments. It gives to fabrics a more brilJiant and e- 
lastic finish requires Jess in quantity and bears a 
less price ; three important considerations, which 
we should suppose would induce every manufac- 
turer to try the experiment of its use. The mode 
of preparation is similar to that observed in wheat 
starch, except that it requires a slight fermentation, 
which is produced by exposing it to the air fora 
short period.—T'roy Whig. 





Practical Hints. 

The following items relating to rural economy 
are derived from conversations which we have 
from time to time entered into with sundry 
practical farmers. 

Tar for Sheep.—A gentleman who keeps a 


large flock of sheep says that during the season | be 


of grazing he gives his sheep tar, at the rate of 
a gill a day to every twenty sheep, He puts 
the tar in troughs, sprinkles a little fine salt ov- 
er it, and the sheep consyme it with eagerness. 
This preserves them from worms in the head, 
promotes their general health, and is thought to 
be a specific against the rot, 

Botis in Horses.—A traveller informs us that 
the stage drivers on the routes leading from Al- 
bany to the western parts of the State of New- 
York, in giving water to their horses on the 
road, mix a little wood ashes with their drink, 
which they say, effectually preserves them a- 
gainst botts. 

Thistles.—It is said that if thistles are cut aft- 
er they are in full bloom an inch or two above 
the ground they will be more easily subdued 
than those cut at the same time with the hoe 
below the surface, In the former case the re- 
maining stub of the thistle gets full of water, 
which resting on the crown of the plant injures 
it so far as to occasiou a few feeble shoots ouly 
to rise, whilst in the latter strong and luxuri- 
ant stems were produced. 

Cut Worm.—A friend informs us that he suc- 
ceeded in dstroying cut worms by watering 





ground infested by them with brine in which 


hams had been diluted with a large 
proporjion of water. In his first application he 
destroyed some of his ve as well as the 
worms in consequence of using the brine without 
diluting it sufficiently. In succeeding triais he 
attai his object, and destroyed the worm with- 
out injuring the vegetables.—.V. E, Faamer. 


From the Silk- Grower & Agrieulturist. 
Saving Manure. 

One of the most important parts of farming, 
consists in the saving, and proper application of 
manures. With respect to the saving of manures, 
it can be effected in more ways than are generally 
imagined. There is probably no branch of agri- 
cultural economy, in which there is so much waste, 
as in this. Very frequently not half the quantity 
is saved which might be, by a little more cost and 
care, and the little that may chance to be saved, is 
perhaps suffered to remain, before it is applied to 
the land, exposed to the action of rain and the at- 
toosphere, till it has lost by the process of leaching 
and evaporation, the greater half of its fertilizing 
properties, 

In the first place, with a view to the saving of 
manure, we should have our farms located so as 
to secure the wash upon our cultivated lands, in- 
stead of suffering it, as too many do, to run off in 
the ditch to the highway, or upon some uncultiva- 
ted spot which does not derive any benefit from it. 
The wash of the yard should be conducted, by 
suitable ditches, to those places where. it is most 
needed. In some situations, with a very trifling 
expense, it may be distributed over several acres, 
which will be thus rendered permanently product- 
ive. If our buildings are not thus favorably loca- 
ted, we should by all means make our yards dish- 
ing, 80 as to collect the wash in the center, which 
should be liberally supplied with litter, muck, or 
turf, which will absorb the juices that contain a 
great portion of the strength of the manure, and 
prevent their waste by evaporation or otherwise. 
Some ‘farmers have a cistern in the center of 
the yard, to collect the wash, which may thence 
be conveyed, in suitable casks, to the | where 
it will be most beneficial, and will serve the 
double purpose of irrigation and manure. This 
is deybtless one of the most efficient modes in 
which manure can be applied. I am aware, 
however, that few farmers are sufficiently seusi- 
ble of the importance of saving all that can be 
conyerted into manure to be thus_ particular, 
But would not the interest of the farmer, and 
the good of community be promoted by a great- 
er attention to this subject? Would not he re- 
ceive a handsome profit on bis capital and la- 
bor? If we have not the means to make these 
improvements and eonveniences which others 
poner a larger capital can, we may at least, 
occasionally turn a furrow, to conduct the wash 
of the highway, of the barn, or of other build- 
ings, upou the fields, which will, in consequence, 
assume a deeper green, and wave with a richer 
verdure, 

Respecting the best way of applyiug manure, 
we may suggest some hints in a future pum- 
r. CINCINNATUS. 








LaboreSaving Machines. 

An important subject to farmers, is that of labor- 
saving implements and machines. There is one 
great adyantage in these which is generally over- 
looked, By enabling the farmer to dispatch his 
business, his work is more completely under his 
control, and he js enabled to guard against loss or 
damage which might be the consequence of more 
protracted operations. Thus for instance, in using 
the horse rake, he is not only enabled to accom- 
plish the same work with one quarter the expense 
he would otherwise have to employ ; but by ena- 
bling him to perform it so much more expeditious- 
ly, he can take advantage of the weather, and have 
many acres of hay upon the ground without the 
danger of having it spoiled by the rain; as the 
speed with which he may collect it in with a horse 
rake, enables him to anticipate the approach of wet 
weather. Thus, independently of the immediate 
amount of labor it saves, it prevents the trouble- 
some operation of drying wet hay, afier it has once 
become fit for the hay mow, or stack.—Again by 
the use of the feng or drilling machine, one 
ran is enabled to do work of several ; this is 
one means of saving ; but in addition to this, it ve- 


during a favorable season, and while the ground is 
in the best possible condition; while without it, 
the werk might be protracted till the ground is un- 
fit by heavy rains; and a loss of many bushels to 
the acre sometimes arises from crops being planted 
out of season. : 

A vast amount of labor might be saved by em- 
ploying a moderate share of thoaght and contriv- 
ance in constructing or procuring, and arranging, 
some of the simpler and more common kinds o 
labor saving machinery. Threshing machines 
have become very common, and many are connect- 
ed with a portable horse power, which may be sep- 
arated from the machine and applied to other pur- 
poses. This may he easily, and sometimes is, at- 
tached to a svar saw, (the cost of which is com- 
paratively small,) and the expensive and laborious 
operation of sawing wooa by hand is rendered ex- 
peditious and easy. It may also, with a little con- 
trivance, be made to work a straw cutting machine, 
a pe and potatoe slicer, a corn sheller and oth- 
er similar machines, which are commonly worked 
by hand ; and this may be frequently done while it 
is driving a threshing machine, or performing oth- 
er work. We have known a fanning mill to be 
connected with it, and worked by it; the threshing 
machine being situated on a floor above, so that the 
wheat fell directly from it into the hopper of the 
fanning mill, and sd out ready for market. We 
have also heard of a pair of burr-stones placed in 
2 barn, which could be driven by the power of a 
thrashing machine, and used for grinding food for 
domestic animals. By a little attention and think- 
ing, numberless conveniences may be devised, lim- 
provements of this kind should not however, be 
adopted, until calculation has proved that from the 
amount of labor they will be required to perform, 
the ultimate saving wi!l more than counterbalance 
the immediate cost.— Germantown T'elegraph. 





Distinction in Society. 


There is nothing in this country which lay @ cer- 
tain class of citizens so pet gs open to cen- 
sure and ridicule as the constant effort at that sort 
of distinction which is afforded by pretentions to 
family, and so forth. Ina republic, where there 
are no oppressive laws of promogeniture, no blood, 
that has claims to eminence, which the most un- 
lucky as to birth and parentage may not, if com- 
petent, successfully dispute with the most fortu- 
nate, all these pretentions are simply ludicrous. 
As a people, in our energies and prospects, this 
nation is doubtless without a parallel in Christeu- 
dom ; but there a:e characteristics among certain 
classes in all our large towus, from one end of the 
Union to the other, which deserves to be rebuked 
and laughed at. <A public promenade, forexample, 
on the ipse dixit of some self-styled fashionable, 
may be pronounced ungenteel, and lo! a change 
comes over the late delightful resort, and ‘some- 
thing ails it now—the place is cursed.” The 
daughter of one shopkeeper whose success has 
perhaps exceeded that of his neighbors, by degrees 
outlives her girlish acquaintance, and when they 
meet, surveys them with a‘ who-are-you’ kind of 
manner ; and thus the game of gentility and ex- 
clusiveness is attempted to be played. Potsherd 
strives with potsherd, to the great emusement of 
the philosophical looker-on. This system is car- 
ried out unquestionably to a greater extent iu coun- 
try villages than in cities, for there is nothing so 
large as the great man of a small place. True 
gentility or high breeding is unmistakable. It does 
not consist in shunning a walk or a square because 
others may; nor does it vaunt itself of accidental 
success, by vulgar attempts to depreciate others 
less fortunate. Refined and condescending deport- 
meut, a kind bearing to every ene, absence of all 
stiff and unbending reserve, as if one would say, 
‘touch me not, I am more genteel than thou ;’ to- 
gether with a uniform respect for superior intelli- 
gence and moral worth in whomsoever found—these 
characteristics, in our esteem, constitute the true 
lady or gentleman.—No other specimens are genu- 
ine, and the finest models of this sort of people 
that the world can stibw. come from France. 


Philadelphia Gazette. 





Health.—lf you would enjoy that inestimable 
blessing good health, observe these rules, retire 
and rise early; eat and drink temperately ; exer- 
cise freely in the open air; keep your body 
cleanly and never allow your passions to become 





often happens that a crop may be planted with it 








your inaster. 
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From the Boston Advertiser. 


Beet Root Sugar. 
We last week published an interesting letter 
trom Mr Isnard, ou the subject of the manufactur- 


ing of the Beet Root Sugar. We now publish an- | 


other letter on the same subject, addressed to the 
President of the Agricultural Society, in answer to 
some inquiries made by the officers of that Socie- 
ty, which will be found deserving of notice. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Mus- 
sachuselts Society for promoting Agriculture, held 
9th April, 1836 : ; 
The President sent to the board a letter of intro- 

duction from Gen. Dearborn. 4o him, (of the French 

Consul, Mr Isnard,) with a view to the introduction 


of the Sugar Beet, and the mode of extracting the 
—_ 


oted, That the subject be referred to the Presi- | 4ge@ment. 


dent auc Mr Gray. 
A copy of the record. 
Bens. Goirp, Seo’y. 


Isnard ; and the followin 
the subject of the manufacturing of Sugar from 
the white, or Sugar Beet, so called, has 


| 
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also of all the green part of their top to which the | ter is almost solidrfied, as it has been observe 
leaves adhere. The stowing of a large quantity of | the pectic acid, which is combined with j; 
| beet deserves the greatest consideration, in order to 
| prevent their heating ; for if they vegetate the sac- 
‘charine principles enter into new combinations, 
and sugar can no longer be ubtained with the same 


| profit. 


In Germany the leaves are carefully dried and 
In France the leaves 
not immediately used are left on the ground as a 


used as a fodder for cattle. 
manure. 

The expenses attendin 
acre of land planted with 


self. 





othing in this remark ought to sur- 
prise us, 


11,000 roots will be gathered on an acre. ‘The av- 


erage weight,of eachynay be 3 1-4 lbs. In fact ma- 
: _ | py will weigh as much as 8 lbs. In the following 
In accordance with the above vote, the commit- | calculations, I take for granted 350 bushels as the 


tee therein named, have had an interview with Mr | average crop of one acre, a bushel of Beetto weigh 
interesting letter upon | G0 |bs, 


As to the benefits which a farmer will derive by 


en re- | the cultivation of one acre with Beet for the ma- 


ceived fromm him. The committee learning that | king of sugar, they can be stated as follows : 


this subject has of late created conversation amongst 
the farmers and others, have been induced to give 
publicity to Mr Isnard’s letter, previously to sub- 
mitting it to the board of Trustees, whose meeting 
stands adjourned to the 14th. ‘Those of the Trus- 
tees to whom said letter has been communicated, 
approve of its immediate publication. 


Sir,—As you have expressed a wish that the cul- 
tivators of this country might be informed of the 
principal observations made in Franee- upon the 
culture of the sugar beet, and also what benefits 
they might derive by the making of Sugar; and 
for my own part being desirous of fulfilling the 
promise I made to the public, in my first commu- 
nication on the above subject, to give further infor- 


mation when called for; I have the honor to trans- 


mit to you tl.e following, which appears to me suf- 
fieient for the present, being ready at. any time to 
enlarge on the subject, if required. 

‘The variety of beet to which the sugar manu- 
faciturers now give the preference, is the white 
Beet, (Beta alba,) imported into France from Ger- 
many ; next to it is the yellow Beet, (Lutea major.) 
‘I'he first ought to be preferred in this climate, as it 
stauds better against frost and rotting. ‘Ibis vari- 
ety must not be confounded with another very sim- 
ilar, called in French Disetle, Scarcity Root, (Beta 
silvestris,) also white, though very often striped 
red and white; this last is a great deal larger, more 
watery, but deficient in sugar. 

The choice of the best Beet will not suffice ; care 
ought to be bestowed on the cultivation, in order 
to enhance and to perfect its saccharine principle, 
and even facilitate the several processes for obtain- 
ing the sugar. 

Deep, light, rather sandy but rich soil is requis- 
ite to raise an abundant crop of Beet of good qual- 
ity. Beets raised on a field newly manured have 
proved to contain salts detrimental to sugar, and 
whith increase tho difficulty of obtaining it. Good 
pasiure land, not marshy, broken up and planted 
with Beet produces the most saccharine roots. The 
transpianting has been discontinued as more ex- 
pensive, less certain, and the young plants so trans- 
planted producing roots less ware BA in shape, a 
matter of some consequence, owing to the sulse- 
quent mechanical operations, these roots are to be 
submitted to: and also owing to the aptuess of the 
plant so transplanted te rise out of the ground 
while growing, which causes a great loss to the su- 

gar manufacturer, since it has been proved by an- 
alysis that the portion of thesroot so exposed to 
light and air, is far from being so rich with sugar 
as the part which is under ground ; hence the nec- 
essity of nosteg and earthing up the roots. Seeds 
ought to be laid in rows at two feet apart, that dis- 
tance will allow us to perform the weeding, the 
hoeing and the earthing up easily, by means of a 
proper hoe er plough, drawn by a horse, now gen- 
erally used in France, 


| 809 lbs, good Muscovado Sugar valued at 8 cents 


| per pound, 864 

50 gallons of Molasses, good for distillers, 
at 16 cents per gall. 8 

4 tons Pumice, a good food for cattle, $3 
per ton, 12 

1 ton dry leaves, or their value as ma- 

nure, 5 
Total, $89 


Owing toa want of skill and experience, I ad- 
though 5 Ibs. is generally obtained, and even some 


every 100 lbs, of beet. 


of wood for tuel. 


ued at about $120; but shou!d the works beso en- 


same ratio. 

Should a company be formed to earry on con- 
jointly the cultivation and the manufacture of su- 
garona large scale, other benefits would be deri- 
ved—Ist, 


least expense possible, by being enabled to secure 
the service of competent superintendeats, and by 
making use of labor saving machines moved by 
steam engines; all of which I am ready to demon- 
strate on application made to me. 

In my first communication on this subject, I have 
stated, that the pumice of beet was a better food 
| for cattle than the beet in their natural state ; to this 








assertion objections have been made ; allow me, sir, 
to support my position by a few observations more, 
inasmuch as they will impart a more correet know- 
ledge of the benefits that can be expected by some 
new improvement in the precess of making the 
sugar of beet. 

y chemical analysis 100 lbs. of beet root prove 
to contain 85 to 90 lbs. of water, 6 to 11 lbs. of su- 
gar, 1 to 2 Ibs. ligenous substance. Pectic acid, 
albumic, salts, earth, together 2 to 2 1-2 lbs. ‘The 
greater the proportion of water, the less is the pro- 
portion of sugar. The average quantity of juice 
obtained from 100 Ibs. of beet is about 70 lbs. ; the 
weight of the pumice left is 30 Ibs. The quantity 





of sugar extracted from the 100 lbs. of good beet 
by those who are skilled in the process, is vow 7 
lbs.; but from 1 to 2 Ibs, of it is. mixed in the mo- 
lasses ; consequently the pumice is proportionably 
more rich in saccharine principle than the beet. 
In its natural state the beet holds 85 per cent of 





water ; the juice obtained from it holds 63 lbs, of 


The gathering offers nothing in particular ; care | water ; then 22 Ibs. of water remain in 
ought to be taken not to hurt the roots; they | of pumice ; consequently in less pro 
should be deprived of their small fibrous roots, amd | in the beet. This is not ali, in the pumice the wo. 


_—_ cultivation of one 
t, will vary according 
to circumstances; every farmer is to judge for hiin- 


The quantity ef Beet gathered on one acre will 
also vary even from 300 to 500 busheles. A res- 
pectable farmer of this country has assured me, 
that 600 bushels would not be considered an gxtra- 
ordinary = on a rich soil, and with proper man- 


for admitting the roots at two feet apart, 


mit at only four lbs. the quantity of sugar obtained, 


manufacturers obtain as much as 7 lbs. of sugar for 
From this amount ought 
to be deducted about $5 for sundry ingredients for 
manufacturing purposes ; also the cost of one cord 
The several operations will be 
performed by the farmer at b's leisure time. The 
expenses for tools, apparatus, &c. &c., can be val- 


larged as to work a double or greater quantity, 
those expenses would by no means inerease in the 


% the improving of a large tract of 
y 


land. 2d. the refining of the sugar at a tri- 
fling additional expense. . By the fattening of 
cattle. 4th. Getting the most of sugar at the 






the 30 Ibs, 
portion thay 





d, by 


contributes in a great measure to render the pug). 
ice so nutricious ; if added to this, that the Pumice 
is easily chewed and better digested, it is not gur. 
prising that cattle relish it more than the common 
beet, and thrive exceedingly well when {ed up- 
on it. 

The following is fact: the first year I manufae. 
tured sugar in France, I offered the pumice tor sale 
for what milkmen were pleased to give ; they soon 
finding the benefit to be derived trom it, offered 
more fr it than for eommon beets. Wishing to 
ascertain what price they were willing to pay for 
it I asked as much as one half more than the price 
I paid for common beet (all by the weight) and yet 
found a sale for it. They said that 100 lbs, of puin- 
ice went further than an equal weight of beet ; that 
they were saved the trouble of washing and cuyi- 
ting them; that when feeding cows with pumice 
they could save the dry food they were obliged to 
give them, when feeding them with beet, 

Should these observations, for which I beg your 
indulgence, be in any way deemed beneficial lor 
the promotion of this new branch of agricultural 
industry in this country, they are, sir, at your dis- 
posal for whatever circulation you may be pleased 
to give them. 

I have the honor to be, 
with the highest respect, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Max. Isnarp, 
French Vice Consul for Boston. 
To the Hon. L. Winrurop. 
Boston, April 15, 1836. 


From the Baltimore Farmer. 
The Wheat Crops---Inadequacy of Supply, 
value of Agricultural Products, &c. 


At this season of the year, it is customary to re- 
ceive unfavorable aceounts of the growing crops 
of small grain. In years gone by, these accounts 
have been often greatly exaggerated. At times 
when we have heard it iterated and reiterated from 
an hundred quarters that the seed would not be 
yielded by the then growing crop, a very fair aver- 
age one has resulted, to reward the agriculturist for 
his toils and his capital. This difference between 
anticipation and actual r-sult, we never considered 
referrible to any design to advance present price 
by holding up a gloomy fuure in prospective ; for 
we were fully sensible how natural itis for us all 
to look upon the dark side of the picture, when a- 
ny unwelcome state of things beset dur pathway. 
Although we had been in possession for several 
weeks of intelligence which would have authoris- 
ed us to state that the growing crop of wheat gave 
but sorry indications of fruitfalness, we deemed it 
the part of prudence to say nothing until last week, 
hoping that by the recurrence of a rain, the sore 
enemy of American wheat fields—the Hessian-fly 
—would be dislodged, and vegetation would be re- 
stored to its wonted integrity. But we really fear 
that the goodly rain with which we have been bles- 
sed almost continuously since th 24th ultimo, up te 
the period of our penning this article, June 2d, has 
come too late to vouchsafe any thing like half a 
crop; for the information reaches us from every 
direction in New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia, that the fly has been rife 
with the wheat crops in those States; that some 
farmers had ploughed in what bad been left; that 
nothing like au average crop can be expected 
from the best fields, while from many, the seed 
will not be realised. Of the crop in the rich and 
fertile county of Frederick, in Virginia,the Win- 
chester Virginian says :— 

“ Our farmers are loud in their complaints of 
the ravages of the fly among their wheat crops, 
and we have reason to fear that the growing crop 
in this county generally will fall very far short of 
what we are accustomed to; indeed it is now very 
doubtful whether half the usual quantity will be 
raised in the county.” 

We have merely inserted this paragraph to show 
the characters of others which have come to hand ; 
and in this state of agricultural prospects, we would 
ask, is it not the part of a wise foresight for fer- 
mers to be casting their thoughts around them for 
something that will come in to supply the deficien- 











cy in that of the wheat crop? We think it would 
be not only the part of wisdom, but that such a 
course is absolutely required by the positive neces- 
sities of the times, present and to come. It is 
known that nearly the whole supply of bread-stuff 
of the eastern, middle, and southern Atlantic States, 
both for export and home consumption, are drawn 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
jand and Virginia. It is known too, that although 
the demand has increased and is increasing, with a 
ratio that puts all calculations at fault, the supply 
has been on the decrease for many years. And 
from conversations we have had with intelligent 
and well judging persons from various parts of our 
country, we think we may venture on the asser- 
tion, that, the wheat crop of the present season 
will be as short, if not shorter, than it has been for 
twenty years. Besides the rapidly increasng rate 
by which our population is augmented through 
the natural cause, the vast influx of foreigners tends 
greatly to increase the consumption of the products 
of the land, and to add to the embarrassment aris- 
ing from the scanty yield to which we have before 
averted. Thus circumstanced, with so deadly an 
e iemy to the wheat crops as is the fly,—with so 
g-eat a certainty of its annual depredations,—with 
a population augmenting in a degree so decidedly 
disproportionate, we maintain thata substitute for 
the grain of all kinds used by our stock, should be 
provided. By a judicious accommodation of hor- 
ses, cattle, and hogs, to the use ot roots, instead of 
grain, a very large amount of bread-stuffs might 
be thus saved, for the purposes of human subsis- 
tence, that is now fed away to stock, and the stock 
themselves be fully as well conditioned. To us it 
appears evident that agricultural products of all 
kinds will, by the unerriug operation of that law 
which regulates price in ali departments of human 
industry, be enhanced in value for at least ten 
years to come—the cause is to be found in the pre- 
ceding remarks, and needs not to be repeated ; for 
w ienever the supply remains inadequate, the value 
of the commodity must be increased. 

We throw out these reflections atthe present 
moment, because there is still time enough for far- 
mers to put in extra crops of the proper kinds of 
roots to ward off the evil, which would otherwise 
result from an insufficiency of food for consump- 
tion. 








From the New York Cultwator. 
Apple Pomace for Fattening Swine. 

J. Buex, Esq.—Dear Sir—On the Ist of Jan. 
last, I communicated to you the result of my ex- 
periment on fattening hogs with apple pomace, 
we. AsI am coutident your agricultural publica- | 
tion (the Cultivator) is well calulated to promote | 
and improve the agriculturist, and being anxious | 
that the cultivators of this productive soil may be 
found with the front ranks of improvement, I am 
willing to contribute my feeble help for its promo- 
tion, and forward you the result of my experience | 
on fattening hogs this season with the same sort of | 
material, apple pomace. On the 10th of Oct. I) 
shut up to fatten, for E. Holbrook, Esq., Hyde 
Park, 20 swine, viz., 10 about fifteen months old, 
two China hogs, a boar and a sow, and eight shoats | 
pigged the beginning of June last.—The whole, | 
when shut up, was only in middling store order, in 
consequence of the scarcity of feed, the cows pro- | 
dueing very little wash from the dairy, and the | 
scanty crop of apples we experienced this season, | 
und given them nothing during summer buta 
small orchard containmg oneand a half acre of 
land, (with the premature apples which fell) in | 
which is a pond of water, that is very essential to | 
hogs, to which, under the powerful influence of the | 
suu, they will resort for their comforts. The a- 
love were divided into three lotsand closely con- | 
fined ; we proceeded to fatten them by steaming. 
4 bushels of sma!! potatoes, 12 bushels of apple 

vomace, 4 bushels of pumpkins, and 1 cwt. of 
Sichehoe cornel, adding a little salt; the whole 
incorporated weil together while hot from the 
steamer with a wooden pounder, and allowing fer- 
mentation to take place before feeding it away 
(without the aid of the dairy wash which was gi- 
ven to the store pigs, &c.) supplying them with 
plenty of charcoal and pure water. On feeding | 
the first steamer of the compound, I perceived | 
more than ordinary moisture on their litter, which | 
was occasioned by urine; my knowledge of ani-. 
mal nature convinced me that more than ordinary | 
flow would weaken the system and retard the pro-' 











32 bush. of small potatoes, at 2s, 
32 bush. ruta baga, including pump- 


10 cwt. buckwheat, at $1 cwt., 10 00 
20 bush. sound eorn, at 6s 6d, 16 25 
47 25 

Cr. 

By 40 cwt, pork, at $7 1-2 per cwt, 300 00 
Deduct expense. 47 25 

Balance, $252 75 
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gress of fattening. I attributed this cause to the 
steamed pumpkins acting as diuretic, stimulating 
the kidneys and increasing the evacuation of urine. 
In the next steamer I substitured 4 bushels of ruta 
baga for the pumpkins, which had the desired ef- 
fect. This experiment has convinced me that this 
mixture affords a ter mass of nutritive materi- 
al prepared for the action of the stom:ch, and pro- 
ducing pork more rapidly than any combinaion of 
food | ever made use of. Using up all our po- 
mace, and having a greater quantity of soft corn 
than usual we commenced giving it to the hogs, 
but instead of improving their condition, they tell 
off, and we were under the necessity of procuring 
two loads of apple pomace from our neighbors, 
and commenced steaming and feeding again with 
the same good effect, until eight days before they 
were killed, during which latter period they were 
fed with sound corn, and slaughtered on the Ist of 
Dec. The expense of fattening, and the product 
of pork are as follows :— 


kins, at 2s, 
10 bush. soft corn, at 4s, 








Yours with respects, 
THOS. MIDFORD. 
Hyde Park, Jan. 16, 1836. 


From the New York Cultivator. 
The Wheat Worm. 


Jesse Buet—Waving seen acall in one number 
of thy useful paper, the Cultivator, for information 
in relation to the weavel, or wheat insect, I send 
thee the result of my observations and discoveries, 
which if not fully satisfactory to thy readers, I hope 
it will induce some of them to pursue my _investi- 
gation, and if the farmers generally arrive to the 
same conclusion as myself, I think the time not far 
distant, when they will totally destroy the race of 
this destructive little foe. 

In the first place, I have found that the insect 
which attacks the wheat is a small snuff-brown fly, 
which deposits its eggs in the hull of the wheat, 
when it is in full blow, the hull at that time being 
open. These eggs produce from three to fifteen 
little maggots to each deposite, arid by the time the 
kernel gets to its milky state, they are sufficiently 
matured to convert it to their food. 

And as the wheat becomes hard, they are so far 
advanced in the stage of their existence, as to pre- 
pare for their next and more elevated state of life, 
in the form of the fly. To effect this, they form to 
themselves, a covering or incrustation, which I 
shall compare to that of the cocoon of the silk- 
worm, in which they are protected for a next year’s 
developement. And in this dormant state they still 
remain in the hull of the wheat, to be brought forth 
by the re-animating heat of spring, in the most per- 
fect form of this insect life, the small snuff-brown 
fly; but like all other insects, can at all times be 
brought to active life by a proper degree of heat. 
I have carefully watched the wheat from the time 
of heading to maturity, and have discovered the fly, 
In Numerous instances, pushed into the bull of the 
wheat while in the blow, and on examining, could 
discover the small eggs, or deposit, which produces 
the little maggot which we term the weavel. _ Itis 
but a short time they remain in the active maggot 
form, but the precise time I cannot say, but proba- 
bly about as long as the wheat remains in the mil- 
ky state. A few years past at the time of harvest- 
ing my wheat, the season of harvesting was very 
rainy, and 1 put my wheat into the barn very damp, 
which caused it to heat inthe mow. In the course 
of the fall I had occasion to go to the u 
thejbarn, and [ found the inside of the root liter- 
ally covered with this same little fly, which had 
been prematurely hatched by the heat of the mow. 
I threshed the wheat by a machine, and on clean- 
ing, got several quarts of the cocoons of the wea- 
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others were sound, and conteined the insect in the 
same state of life as when it encased itself to be 
incubated by the heat of the next season. And 
this perfectly accounted for the innumerable 
swarms of flies which were on the roof of the 
barn. 

In the spring following, or near the first of June, 
I was in my barn yard, when I had thrown out the 
straw of my wheat, and I found the heaps covered 
with the same kind of fly as was in the roof of the 
barn the fall before. And I have no duubt these 
flies were produced from the cocoon of the weavel 
and like all other flies, live on putrid and decayed 
substances; the manure of the yard affording am- 
ple subsistence, as they at first cannes fly—ueither 
could those in the roof of the harn. 

Now I conclude these flies are all hatched out 
about the same time, and the usual season that 
wheat is in the blow, is the exact time when these 
flies by a law of their nature, deposit their eggs for 
the continuation of their species. And this ac- 


. counts for the fact, that very late sown wheat, and 


some pieces of very early wheat, escape the time 
of their deposit. In proof of the foregoing, I will 
mention a corroberating circumstance, which hap- 
— to a friend of mine, the same season I have 
een mentioning. He went east to sell the right 
of a threshing machine. When in Orange county 
in Vermont, wishing to show the power of his ma- 
chine, requested the privilege of threshing. Aman 
whose name I have now forgotten, told him he had 
a quantity of wheat which was very much ~~, 
ed by the weavel and mow heat, which he might 
thresh and welcome. Some time after he com- 
menced threshing he found himself and machine 
covered with an immense queeey of small flies 
which could not fly, which no doubt were the pro- 
duction of the weavel, and hatched in the fall by 
the heat of the mow.—The next parcel which he 
threshed, in the same neighborhood, and put up in 
good condition, produced no flies. Iam particu- 
lar in mentioning this fact, to show that the weavel 
is contained in the dormant state in the wheat, 
straw and chaff, and hatched in the spring fellow- 
ing. from manure, barn litter, and heaps of straw ; 
and is probably in the vigor of its life at the time 
wheat is in the blow, and at that time deposits its 
eggs to be hatched the next season ; and that wheat 
in the soft state, is the only article proper for neur- 
ishing their young while in the maggot form, and 
affording them safe keeping through the winter. 

Now should these become established facts, it ix 
plain to be seen that the united exertion of farmcre 
can, in two or three years, totally destroy their 
race. 

The manner of destroying which I propose, is 
to thresh the wheat in the fields, which may easily 
be done by threshing machines, and burn all the 
straw and ehaff in the fields, and burn over his 
stubble ground. Let this be practiced by every 
person who raises wheat, and intwe years, I am 

Id to say, we shall not be troubled with the wea- 
vel. The wheat should be floured in the winter, 
and such as is kept for seed should be subjected to 
some process, to destroy what few insects may be 
lodged among it. But the farmers may rest assur- 
ed, that the great evil of the insect is not in tle seed 
wheat, but in the straw and chaff. 

From thy friend, Henry GREEN. 

Kingsbury, NV. Y., 5th mo., 16th, 1836. 





From the Genesee Fi rmer. 
Sticking Peas. 


Procure a number of sticks or small poles, (say 
five feet long,) and drive them into the ground at 
distances of ten or twelve feet asunder along the 
rows. Next procure a long line, and pass it along 
the poles, taking a turn around each a few inches 
above ground, then pass it back again a few inches 
above this, the third again above this, and so on in 
succession til] the line has reached the top of the 
poles. The tendrils of the peas will seize these 
lines, and the plants will be as effectually support- 
ed, and present a much more neat appearance, than 
where branching sticks are employed. If the 
poles are rough, or if they incline and recede from 
each other, there wil be ae probability of the line 
sliding down them trom the weight of the peas, 
Or this may be prevented by boring holes through 
the poles and passing the line through them. The 





vel probat ly half of which were hollow, and the 
hole plain to be seen, where the fly escaped, ‘The 


poles may be preserved for years. The cheapest 
material for the line is bass matting; the peeled 
bark of trees will also auswer; or a cord may be 
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used, Coarse twine enough for a row an hundred 
feet long, may be had for twelve and a half cents. 


This method of supporting peas is probably by | foco candidate for Mayor. After which they at- to the amount of about 


far the cheapest and least troublesome, and it is 
certainly much neater than the old way. 





Protectionof Plants.—We hear complaints all 
around, of the destruction made by the cut worm 
among ca and other plants. 

Our plan is to wrap the stem of the plant with 
a bit of paper. The pressure of the earth will 
keep the wrapper in place, and the worm finding 
it Not convenient to get over the top of the wrap- 
per, and not being sufficiently learned and in- 
tellectual to breakfast on a bit of newspaper, he 
is compelled to abandon the enterprize, and like 
a disappointed politician, retires in despair, and 
hides imself in the earth as near the plant as 
he can conveniently get; where, if you rise ear- 
ly, you may find and make him a prisoner, 

Indiana Farmer. 


REET 
Summary. 
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Latest rrom Evrore,—- We have via New 
York, intelligence from England and France to the 
16th May. 

The Dublin Election Committee made its report 
on the 14th of May, declaring Messrs. O’Connell 
and Ruthven not entitled to their seats in the House 
ot Commons, It was understood that Mr Q’Con- 
nell would be immediately returned from Kilkenny, 
at the expense of his political friends, 

The civil war in Spain is virtuall 
On the 5th May, the Carlists were safely & strong- 
ly entrenched at St. Sebastin, They had a triple 
line of defenses, which they considered impregna- 
ble. They had been five months making these de- 
fences. The British Legion, ledon by Gen, Ev- 
ans, carried them by force in a few hours, after one 
of the hardest fought battles on record, 

Steam omnibasses are regularly running between 
Moorfields and Paddington (London.) 

The Prince of Capua and Miss Penelope Smyth 
were married at Gretna Green on the 7th of May. 

Two young men, grandsons of Charles Stuart 
the pretender, have recently been touring it thro’ 
the north of Scotland, Their father was 4 natu- 
ral son of the pretender, They were regarded 
with much interest by the Highlanders, 

The duke de Nemours, and the prince de Jojn- 
ville, two of the king’s sons, had arriyed at Berlin 
ona visit to the king of Prussia. Thence they 
were to go to Vienna, by special invitation from the 
emperor, 

he period fixed for forming a camp of manceu- 
vres at Compicgne appears to be about the 10th or 
15th of August. A great number of hereditary 
prisces wil! be present at the military fetes given 
on the occasion, and the kings of Wertemburg, 
Bravaria, and Belgium are to become the guests of 
the king of the French, Preparations will be made 
for a display tully equal to the reigns of Louis XIV 
and Napoleon, 

A. M. Benezet leases from government the gam- 
ing houses of Paris, at a rent of £280,00 per an. 
The Chamber of Deputies are decidedly against 
any renewal of the lease, which will expire next 
October. ———_-— 
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at an end, 


Horrible Cruelty.—The Boston Post contains the 
ainful and interesting details of the trial of Capt. 
dwin Coffin of the whale ship Mount Vernon of 

Nantucket, for brutal treatment towards John C. 
Bull a boat steerer at Dedham, It was proved that 
Bull was from the time he shipped, abused, both 
physically and in his feelings—by floggings and 
a treatment.—He became at last in- 
sane, ‘I'his only increased his sufferings—for he 
was tied up by his thumbs and beaten repeatedly, 
until the blood ran down to hjs feet, He was al- 
lowed only to sleep in the hold on a coil of rope 
and at last was abandoned on the Island of Payta 
whence he was taken by the frigate Potomac; in a 
state of idiocy. He recovered his senses by hear- 
ing a familiar tune played on a flute—but it becaiue 
necessary for him to give the details of the cruelty | 
practised towards him, and this so harrowed up 
his mind, that he is in the Insane Hospital at Wor- 
cester, furiously and irrecoverably mad! and will 


A mob collected in New York on Monday. 
They were addressed by Alex. Ming, Jr. the loco 


tempted to force the outer gates of the City Hall, | 
and commenced throwing stones and brickbats at 
the officers and watchmen inside. Not succedin 
in their efforts to effect an entrance, they proceed 

to the southern extremity of the Park, and burned 
Judges Savage and Edwards in effigy, amidst the 
yells of the men and boys assembled on the occa- 
sion. The Sheriff collected a few officers and 
watchmen, and succeeded in arresting sixteen of 
the rioters, who were carried to the watch-house, 
where they were examined, and twelve of them 
were retained for the investigation of the Police. 
The other four were dischaged. ‘There were sev- 
— thousand persons collected together in the 

ark. — 


Admission of Michigan and Arkansas. The Bos- 
ton Atlas says the bills for the admission of Michi- 
gan and Arkansas into the Union, occupied the at- 
tention of the House of Representatives the whole 
of Manday, and were , Having previously 

d the Senate, and no amendments being made 
by the House, these bills only await the signature 
of the President to become the laws of the land.— 
They were ro doubt signed on Tuesday. 





Latest from Texas. —'Yhe revenue schooner 
Jackson, Capt. H. D, Hunter, arrived at Charleston 
on the 15th irst., from a crujse jn the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Capt, H. states that the T'exian fleet, consisting 
of two man-of-war schooners, with a bark, two 
schooners and a steamboat, having on board about 
300 men, for the Texian army, under the command 
of Gen, Green, left the Balize for Galyeston Bay 
at the same time with the Jackson, Capt, H, was 
informed before his departure, that Santa Anna 
had been landed from the Texian schooner Inde- 
pendence, Com, Hawkins, and conveyed by land 
to Valesco, which is situated about a day’s ride 
from Matamoras, where one division of the Mexi- 
can army was stationed. This movement wassup- 
posed to have reference to some accommodation 
expected to be brought about by Santa Anna, Ru- 
mors were in cireulation, respecting some unpleas- 
ant difficulties said to have taken place between 
Gen. Houston and President Burnett. 

Gen, Houston is still &t New Orleans, suffering 
severely from his wounds. He cannot walk with- 
out crutches, 


The Tooth Ache,—A blessing upon modern 
discovery—a fig for all modern hoaxes! A cor- 
respondent of jhe London Medical Gazette has 
discovered that soda isa remedy for tooth ache ; 
at least he says so, and that is half the battle,—He 
naintains that the most pleasant and agreeable so- 
da will, either immediately or in a few minutes, 
cause an entire cessation of pain, by filling the 
decayed tooth carefully with the powdered earbo- 
nate, so that it may descend to the nerve, which its 
solution in the saliva will soon ‘after allow it to do. 
—He says he is not aware that it will make a per- 
manent cure, although it will relieve the sufferer, 
and for many hours, 





Fat Mutton.—The Troy Whig mentions a sheep 
in that city, raised at the Shakers village, in Water- 
yliet, which weighs 265 pounds, and was sold tor 
$30. There are two others from the same village, 
one weighing 188, and thé other 194, and which 
sold for $22 a piece. 


Reason for being a Bachelor.—* My dear Tom,” 
said a young whipster to a bachelor friend, “ it’s al- 
most half past kissing time with you, and you are 
not married yet—what’s the reason, eh ?— fair and 
hearty, well off, whag’s the reason ?7—any objection 
to the sex, eh ?” 

“ W-w-w-why n-n-n-no,” replied the other, 
winking and blinking as if in a convulsion, “ but 
you se-se-see I s-s-s-stutter s-s-so, I peyer could 


P-P-P-Pop the q-q-q-question !” 


One Calvin Dyke, alias Belknap, in Livingston 
Co. N. Y. has Jately been sentenced to 3 years iin- 
prisonment for marrying three wives. Many men 
get into prison by marrying only one, 


Of the 200,000,000 Ibs, sugar Consumed by 

















odie. Verdict, one theusand dollars damages, 


Cannot the law seize on the perpetrator of this of- 
fence, for murder 2 





France annually ; beet-root already supplies 80,- 
000,000 lbs. whereas jn the year 1828, beet root 





supplied not more than 16,000,000 lbs. 





The French Indemni 


ation.—Claims were paid 
yesterday, says the N. 


- Commercial of the 16th, 
$2,500,000, being fifty 
cent. on the whole suin which Mr. Rives ag 
accept in discharge of the whole. 


The editor of the “Southern Agriculturist,” by 
some improved method of culture, produced last 
year, forty-eight bushels of strawberries, on a sin- 
gle half-acre, the proceeds of which amouuted to 
three hundred and sixty dollars. 


The number of persons in Great Britain and 
Ireland, engaged in cotton, wool and flax manu- 
factures, is eight Luudred and fifty-five thousand 
three hundred and seventy-four. 


to 


A silk company bas been formed in New Jersey. 
The shares, amounting to two hundred thousand 
dollars, were taken up in a few moments, 


A machine, called the corn-planter, which saves 
the labor of eight men in planting, has been inven- 
ted by a colored man, in Maryland, 


Beat this—Three ladies from one neighborhood, 
in Montpelier, Vt. casually happening in a store in 
that village, one day last week, just step inte 
the scales to see how light they were. ‘Their ag- 
gregate weight was 600 Bar says the Vermont 

atriot, 


United States Treasury.—By the official report— 
dated the 6th inst. the amount in the treasury was 
thirty-three millions five hundred and sixty-three 
thousand six hundred and fifty-four dollars, 


The Common Council of Mobile have yoted the 
sum of $45,000, to aid in fitting out volunteers from 
that place, for the Creek campaign. 


In Philadelphia within the last 28 years there 
have been thirteen thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-two deaths from consumption. 


The N. Y. Star says, there are placards in Liv- 
erpool, stating that tradesmen are getting four dol- 
lars a day in America, ‘This is doubtless dope to 
afford an inducement to poor mechanics and labor- 
ers to engage passage to this country. 


A late Detroit Journal says, that in one week 
there have been landed on their wharves, from 
steamboats and schooners, at least 10,000 souls. 
At some of their hotels from 260 to 300 have break- 
fasted in one morning. 


* Four things shquld never flatter us ; fainiliari- 
ty with princes, caresses of woman, the smiles of 
our enemies, and a warm day in winter ; for these 
things are not of long duration.” 


Mr. James Brooks, the correspondent of the 
Portland Advertiser, has returned from his Euro- 
pean four. 


A bill tp abolish capital punishments, after being 
some days under discyssion in the Connecticut 
House of Representatives, was rejected, yeas,64, 
nays 124, 


The Supreme Court of New York have decid- 
ed that Botanic Physicians—alias Steam Doctors 
—have no right to recover for their services. 


A farmer from one of the hill towns informs us 
the snow has disappeared in his orchard where he 
had two hundred bushels of apples covered by the 
snow last fall. The apples are perfectly sound and 
answer a valuable purpose as food for his stock. 

Hampshire Rep. 
SE IT, OCS RTS, 


Marriages. 











Rots M. May. 

In Brownville, June 1, Mr. Jepepian H. Mor- 
rieL, of Williamsburg, to Miss ErteN Marian M. 
Ricyarpson, of Brownville, 

In Westbrook, Mr, Moses Dole to Miss Catha- 
rine M, Chenery, Mr. Moses Hanson, of Wiud- 
ham, to Miss Betsey Waterhouse, of Westbrook. 


A LI SCTE ETE LT CPL, 
Deaths. 








In Wiscasset, Robert McNear, aged 15. 

In Bangor, Mr. Wm. A. Hatch, aged 32. 

In South Berwick, Miss Martha Leigh, aged 18 
In Phipsburg, Mr. Jouathan Morse, aged 80. 


Prices of Country Produce in Boston, 
From the New England Farmer. 
































FROM] TO 
Apples, Russetts and Baldwins |barrel | 1 50; 2 25 
Beans, white, bushel | I 7 225 
Beef, mess, barrel [11 50/12 00 
Cargo, No. 1. “ 9 50.11 00 
prime, “ 7 775 
Beeswax, (American) pound 28 
Butter, store, No. 1. se 25 
Cheese, new milk, « 10; 12 
Feathers, northern, geese, “ 54; 60 
southern, geese, « 54, 60 
Flax, American, “ 9 «#10 
Fish, Cod, quintal; 3 00; 3 15 
Flour, Genesee, cash barrel | 7 00) 7 25 
Baltimore, Howard-st. | “ 7 00} 7 12 
Baltimore, wharf, “ 6 87) 7 32 
Alexandria, “ 7 00 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, ,bushel| 92) 94 
southern flat do. “ 85/ 87 
white “ 78; 80 
Rye, northern, “ 95, 98 
Barley, “ 90) 1 00 
Oats, northern, (prime) | “ 55, 56 
Hay, best Eng.pr. ton of 2000Ibs 25 00/30 00 
eastern screwed, «  =|20 00,24 00 
hard pressed, « {27 00/25 00 
Honey, gallon 
Hops, 1st quality pound 13} 14 
2d quality = ll 2B 
Lard, Boston, 1st sort, “ 16, 16 
southern, Ist sort, 14, 15 
Leather, slaughter, sole & 18} 20 
do. upper, « 22; 24 
dry hide, sole, 6 19} 21 
do. upper, “ 18} 20 
Philadelphia, sole, “s 27; 28 
Baltimore, sole, “ 25, 27 
Lime, best sort, cask ; 115) 118 
Piaster Paris, pr ton of 2200 Ibs 250) 275 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear'barrel |25 50 26 50 
Navy, mess, “ | 
bone, middling, scarce, eo 
Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel | 2 75) 3.00 
Red Top, “ 40, 44 
Red Clover, northern, ound Il} 12 
Silk Cocoons, (American) Gane 3 00 
Tallow, tried, ewt. | 900/10 00 
Wool, prime, or Saxony fleeces,jpound 70) 75 
Am. full blood, washed, | “ 60, 70 
do, 3-4ths do. “ 60, 65 
do, 1-2 do. | \« 50, 58 
do, 1-4 and common “ 45, 55 
Native washed “ 50; 55 
a Pulled superfine, | “ 60) 65 
5 | Ist Lambs, “ 55' 60 
S2{2d do. “ 45) 48 
$2|3d_~ do. «“ 30} 35 
Ist Spinning, « 50} 55 
Southern pulled wool is gener- | 
ally 5 cts. less per lb. | 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, pound 14, 16 
southern and western, “ lt 
Pork, whole hogs, “ 10 
Poultry, s 12; 158 
Butter, (tub) s 20; 25 
lump e 22; 2 
Eggs, dozen 15; 18 
Potatoes, bushel 45 
Cider, \barrel | 2 50) 275 

















~ BRIGHTON MARKET —Monpay, June 14. 
Reported for the Boston Advertiser, 


Paiwss. Beef Cattlke— Prices have declined, 
we reduce our quotations to conform to sales. 
We noticed a number of yokes of extra taken 
at 48s; Ist quality at 43s 6d a 46s; 2d quality 
37s 6d a 40s'6d ; 3d quality 34s6d a 36s 9d. 

Cows and Calves—Dull. Nearly all at market 
were of ordinary quality, some of which came a 

at distance. We noticed sales at $15, 18, 23, 

, 29, 31, 32, and 36. 

Sheep and Lambs—Lots were taken at 13s 6d, 
14s, 15s, 16s3d, and 18s. 

Swine—Prices have declined, and we reduce 
our quotations. Lots, some of which were more 
than half Barrows, were taken at6 3-4, 7, 7 1-4, 
and 71-2. Retail price from 7 to 10 according 
to quality and size. 





13|_. Dey or Aterers—at the stable of J. G. W. Cool- 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 
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'KENNEBEC & BOSTON U. STATES MAIL 
STEAM PACKET LINB. 


The Steam Packet 
NEW ENGLAND, 
NATHANIEL KIMBALL, Master, 


Will leave Gurdiner every Monday and Friday 
at 3 o’clock P. M., and Bath at 6 o’clock P. M. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


Maine Monthiy Magazine. 
Comprising the Portland Magazine and the Eastern 
Magazine. 

On the first day of July next, will be issued the 
first number of Tar Maise Montury Macazine, 
Edited by Cuaries GiLMan. 





Leave Lewis’ Wharf, Boston, for Bath and Gard- 
iner, every Wednesday and Saturday at 7 o'clock 
P. M. 

Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers | 
to and from Hallowell, Au and Waterville, on 
the arrival of the boat, and on the days of her sail- 


ing. 

, EARE. 

From Gardiner to Boston $4,00 and 

“ Bath to « 350 § found . 

( The Steam boat TICONIC will run to Wa- 
terville, in connection with the New England, when 
the state of the river will permit. 

(G- The New Enevanp is 21-2 years old— 
173 feet long—307 tons burthen, and the fastest 
boat that ever run North of Cape Cod. 


AGENTS. 


Messrs. T. G. JEWETT, Gardiner, 
J. BEALS, Bath, 
M. W. M. GREEN, Boston. 
Gardiner, June, 1836. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed Administrator of all and 
singular the goods and estate which were of PE- 
TER HUNTON , late of Readfield, in the County 
of Kennebec, deceased, intestate, and has underta- 
ken that trust.by giving bond as the law directs :— 
All persons, therefore, Tents demands against the 
estate of said deceased are desired to exhibit the 
same for settlement; and all indebted to said es- 
tate are requested to make iinmediate payment to 

WASHINGTON HUNTON, Administrator. 

Readfield, May 16, 1836. 


Notice. 
At a legal meeting of the inhabitants of the town 
of Winthrop, holden on the 2d day of May, 1836, 








In order to form a Magazine worthy of support, 
and creditable to a State, which in other points of 
view, is attaining an important rank in the Confed- 
eracy, the Proprietors of ‘ T'he Portland Magazine,’ 
and ‘ The Eastern Magazine’ have deemed it ex- 
eben to unite these two periodicals under the a- 
ove general title, and to pudlish the united work 
simultaneously at Portland and Bangor. The con- 
tributors to the pages of these Magazine comprise 
some of the best writers in the Union, who, it is con- 
fidently expected, will continue their efforts. Ar- 
ragements have also been made to add others to the 
list, whose names are favorably known in the re- 
public of letters. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, having 
relinquished the editorial department to Charles 
Gilman, Esq., who has for five months past conduc- 
ted ‘The Eastern Magazine,’ will travel during 
the present season, and will continue her labors as 
contributor to the ‘ Maine Monthly.’ The Editor 
will endeavor, with the assistance which he expects 
to receive, torender the Magazine in every way 
worthy of a liberal support, and if he should fail of 
so doing, he trusts that it shall not arise from a want 
of exertion on his part. To the people of New 
England, therefore, generally, and to Muine and the 
citties in which the ecasains is to be published 
in particular, the Publishers look for support, and 
hope that every effort to please will meet with a 
corresponding reward. 

THe~Maine Momruty Magazine will be pub- 
lished simultaneously, on the first of each month, 
in Portland and Bangor, at Three Doilars per an- 
num, payable in advance, or on delivery of the 
third number. Each number will contain forty 
eight pages. Agents will receive a fair discount 
trom the subscription price. 

All Communications to be addressed to the Fd- 
itor to the care of either of the publishers as moy 
bemust convenient. Letters on business eornected 





Voted, That the subscribers be a Committee to in- 
vite a Joan to the town not exceeding Three T'hou- 
sand Dollars, the interest to be paid yearly and one 
sixth part of the principal, for the purpose of pur- 
‘chasing a farm for the support of the poor. An 
information on the subject to us or either of us will 
be laid before the town. 

ELIJAH WOOD, 

NATHAN HOWARD, 

STEPHEN SEWALL. 

Winthrop, June 4, 1836. tf. 


Dey of Algiers, Highlander, 
AND 
Young Highlander. 


Three as celebrated (Premium) Horses as can be 
found in New England, will be kept the present 
| season at the following places, viz: 











idge iu Winthrop, Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day; and at the stable of Barker & Hobbs, Augus- 





ta, Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
HigHLanpER—at the stable of P. T. Farrington, 
Main Street, Portland, Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 


nesday ; and at the stable of J. Marston, Falmouth, 
| Thursday, Friday and Sasurday. 
| Youne HigHianpkr—at the stable of J, Buxton, 
Wallnut Hill, North Yarmouth—Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday ; and at the stable of J. M. Thomp- 
son, New Gloucester upper corner, Thursday, Fri- | 
day and Saturday. 7 

_For Terms, Pedigree, performance, &c. see hand 
bills and certificates at their stand. 

June 7, 1836. 


Blacksmithing. 

The subscriber gives notice that be has taken 
the shop formerly oceupied and owned by John 
A. Pitts, where he intends to carry on the above 
business in its various branches. He hopes by con- 











stant attention to his business, together with dis- 
patch and neatress of workmanship, to merit a lib- 





eral share of patronage. 
(> Partieular attention will be paid to horse 
shoeing. EDWARD MILLIKEN. 





| with the work to be addressed <o either of the pub- 
lishers. In all cases, the postage must be paid. 
Evwarp Srepuens, Portland, Publish- 
Drurx & Tuarcuer, Bangor,§ ers. 


Greenleaf’s 


Patent Cheese Press. 


This Press is a very ra $55, cheap and efficient 
contvivanee. Its principal advantage is, that its 
power is soemppenwerbelee sufficiently light at 
first, and inereasing as the curd, by becoming more 
compaet, presents a greater resistance. In this re- 
spect it is believed to be superior to every other 
‘Press now inuse. Jt has been introduced into sev- 
eral of the States, and has everywhere received the 
approbation of judicious manufacturers of cheese. 
Persons wishing to purchase exclusive rights for 
| Counties or towns will please apply to the subscri- 
ber, whe will give immediate and profitable em- 
ployment to a number of active trustworthy agents. 
MOSES MERRILL, 
Joint Proprietor and General Agent. 
Andover, Maine, March 10, 1836. 6m7 


Stump Machine. er, 


WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, feel 
highly gratified in being able to reccommend 
to the public, a useful and newly invented machine 
for pulling stumps, and raising rocks from the 
ground, patented by Leonard Norcross of Dixfield. 
The machine was in operation near this village 
when we saw it, and we give it as our opinions, 
that it is the cheapest, safest and most efficient 
method of performing such operations, yet discov- 
ered. The machine is very simple and cheap, and 
reqaires only the power of a horse to pull stumps. 

J. B. MARROW, 
HENRY FARWELL, 
CH’S T. CHASF, 
CH’S L. EUSTIS. 
Diafield, Jan. 2, 1836. 
The above machine, or rights tor farms, towns 
or Counties may be had at Dixtield, of George and 
Enos Dillingham, or of the subscriber. 











Winthrop, April 26, 1836. eptf 13 


LEONARD NORCROSS, 
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MAINE FARMER 
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Poetry. 














From the U. S. T'elegraph. 


Back, back to thy covert, thou blood hound of, 
death, | 

There is woe in thy footstep, and guilt in thy | 
breath ; 


Thou warrest with women, thou curse of the brave, 
Thy pity. is blood, and thy mercy the grave. 


But soon the dread hour of avenging shall come, | 
When thy cheek shall be bleached and thy ut- | 
terance dumb, 
While thy arm shall be palsied, encrimsoned | 
with gore, | 
And the cold sweat of terror escape fromreach pore. | 


Did you fight for the wolf or the tiger so wild, | 
Was your cruelty strange to the forest’s red child, | 
Did the blood of the whites ever quicken your veins, 
Are you human in form, thou monster to brains ! 


Back, back to thy lair, where the red wolf shall yell 
When thy name shall be spoken in forest or dell ; 

Sink down in your grave, or bid mortals adieu, 
Thou scorn of the wise, and the brave, and the true. | 


Long ages shall roll, but thy shame shall remain, 

The pirate shall shun thee again and again; 
The mountain cat flee from thy presence away, | 
And the truant boy over thy lowly mound play. | 


‘The aged shall curse thee, thou thirster for gore— 
The worm shall be sicken’d with gnawing thy core, | 
‘T'be tombstone shall blush that points to thy grave, 
Thou scorn of the true, and the wise and the 

brave ! J. E. D. 
Washington, May, 7, 1836. 








Miscellany. 
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Consjderations for Young Men. 
LETTER XXVIII. 


. The foregoing letter implies, that you are not on- 
ly a sinful, but an accountable creature. You will 
not, | presume, deny either of these propositions. 
Your accountability grows out of your constitu- 
tion as a rational and immortal being, and the eon- 











: ; - ill lay aside its ter- 
nection which subsist between yo .|seals your death-warrent. It wi : 

7on. ood sos me | rors, July when you are covered with the * gar- 
. 4 ” 
can destroy it. You have begun an existence | ments of salvation, 


ker. This connection is indissoluble. Nothing 


which shall neverend. He who gave you being 
will perpetuate it. He has declared that you must 
exist forever, in a state either of enjoyment or of 
misery. He has moreover, made that enjoyment 
or misery to depend on the character you sustain 
in this life. Tle has so constructed your mind, 
and so arranged your circumstances, that you can- 
not act on any subject without incurring responsi- 


bility. ‘This is a thought full of fearfulness to a 
reflecting mind. 


on us. He bas given us “a light to our feet, and 


a lamp to our path.” He has disclosed to us his | 


will, and sent along with it the most fearful sanc- 
tions. Accordingly to His will,we are accounta- 
ble for our secret thoughts, as well as our overt 
acts, and are judged by the exercises of the heart, 


as well as the tet.or of the life. Itenjoins purity of 


feeling as strongly as propriety of outward con- 
duct. It condemns fora lustful desire as strongly 
as foran impure action; and reprobates covetous- 
ness as severely as sensuality. It commands su- 
preme love to God as well as love towards our 
neighbor. It enters into the whole man, searches 
every corner of his heart, and condemns for the 
first deviation from entire purity and uprightness. 
Even He who came to cancel, by his sacrifice, the 
sins of men, has declared that it was no part of his 
mission to destoy the divine jaw. Itis obligatory 
now, and it will continue its obligations through e- 
ternity. Your daily actions and feelings are all to 
be tested and tried by this unbending rule of duty. 
‘Though you may not have heeded the fact, yet, de- 
pend upon it, they are duly registered on high ; 
and they will be thoroughly examined and adjudi- 
cated by the divine law. Not a day .or an hour 
passes by, but you are swelling the items of that 
dread accouut, whieh you, a8 a rational and res- 
ponsible creature, will be constrained to render at 
the bar of God. 


If you are disposed to pronounce it bard that 


and immutable perfections. There was then a ne- 
TO SANTA ANNA. ‘cessity arising out of his nature, for adopting these 


‘| tain Him as your advocate, whom the “ Father al- 


He, to whom we are accountable, has not left us | 
in uncertainty as to the requisitions he makes up- | 


you should be judged by so severe a standard, I 


would appeal'to yourself, whether Jehovah could | 
have required Jess without marring his glorious 


Eastern Steamboat Mail Line 
FOR 


Boston, Portland, Bath, Hallowell, Bangor, East- 
” port and v John’s, N- B. 


high requisitions; and if you have not given to| The Portianp, 450 tons, Capt. Jabez Howes, 


them your full and entire obedienee, you must look, 
for deliverance from the penalty, to some other 
source than the very law by wh.ch it was denoun- 
ced. 

Let me therefore caution you against supposing 
that an estimate may be made of charaeter, in the 
same manner as of property, by adding up the 
good deeds in one column, and the bad deed in a- 
nother, and making the one to balance or cancel 
the other. Were you to measure what you consi- 
der good deeds by the law of God, and to take in- 
to the account the motive with which they were 
performed, you would soon be convinced that 
“ there is none that doeth good, no not one.” You 
would soon discover that you have violated your 
obligations to love God supremely, and to regard 
his will as the great incentive to action, and the 
leading motive to restrain you from vice. 

The law of God is of such a nature, that if you 
have ever committed sin, it brings the charge of 
guilt upon your soul ; and this charge it would nei- 
ther revoke, nor remit, were all your subsequent 
life devoted to contrition and obedience. To vio- 
late that law, it is not necessary that you should be 
grossly vicious, If you have ever broken the least 
of its provisions, there is only one way by which 
you can escape its penalty ; the “ new and living 
way ” revealed in the gospel — “ repentance to- 
wards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Around the base of Mount Sinai, is drawn a line 
which seems to say, within this circle there 18 no- 
thing but death, On itssummit there are the de- 
monstrations of wrath. There the lightnings flash 
and the thunders roll, as if the voice of incensed 
justice demanded its victim. Will you venture 
within that circle? Will you dare to climb that 
mountain? Oh! if you are asinner, that mountain, 
be assured, speaks to you of death. It warns you 
of your doom. It declares, in most: fearful lan- 
guage, “ the soul that sineth, it shall die. It holds 
out but one condition of life, “do this and live. 
| It admits no extenuation. It receives no equiva- 
lent at your hands, If you have ever sinned, it 


Seek no longer, then, to obtain favor with God, 
‘erto calm the restlessness of conscience, by ap- 
_proaching the brow of this fearful precipice. At- 
| tempt not to palliate yoursin, but ingenuously con- 
fess and deeply lament it before God. Trust not 
to your own efforts for eternal life ; but place your 
reliance on one “ who is able to save to the utter- 
' most, all who come unto God by Him.” There is 
| no way of securing the divine favor, unless you ob- 


ways heareth.” There is nothing that can cancel 
your guilt, but the * blood which cleanseth from 
all sin.” There js no avenue of escape from the 
penalty of Gad’s broken Jaw, but that which leads 
to Jesus Christ, who is the “ city of refuge, the 
“ strong hold” to prisoners of hope. 
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Pioughs. 
A prime assortment on hand. » Also a good one 


WAGON for sale by 
sme HORACE GOULD. 


(G> He having obtained Mr. FOGG to work 
with him will be prepared to attend punetually to 


Blacksmith work done up right at short notice. He 
flatters himself that by faithful attention to business 
he will be able to give perfect satisfaction to those 
who favor him with their custom. 
Winthrop, May 19, 1836. 


Wagons for Sale. 


The subscriber keeps constantly on hand a prime 
lot of Wagons. dd. MILLIKEN. 
Winthrop, May 4, 1836. 


Found, 


On the road between this Village and East Win- 
throp, a CAMLET CLOKE —The Owner ean 








Horse Shoeing. The other various branches of 


“ Iyperenvence, 500 “ “ Thomas Howes, 
“ Macponoven, 300 “ “ Andrew Brown, 
“ Baneor, 400 “ “ Sam’l H. Howes, 
“ Royat Tar, 400 “ “ Reed, 


The splendid Steamers Portland and Indepen- 
dence, will run every night, (Sundays excepted, ) 
between Boston and Portland—leaving Eastern 
Steamboat Wharf, foot of Hanover street, Bostrox 
—and Andrew’s Wharf Portiann, at 7 o'clock 
P. M. 





The Portland 


| Pymcd Boston, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays,—anud Portianp on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


The Independence 


_ FAVES Boston on Mondays, Wednesdays, 

and Fridays,—and Portianp on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, These Steamers are 
expressly adapted for a sea route, and provided 
with extra Boats and life preservers, 


THE SUPERIOR STEAMER 


Macdonough, 
H’ been put in perfect order, improved in 
model and speed, and will run daily between 
Portland and Hallowell, touching at Bath and Gar- 
ciner—will leave Portland after the arrival of the 
Boston Boats, at 8 o’clock A. M., on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, and Hallowell, on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, at 9.0’clock A, M., 
connecting with the Night Boats for Boston. 


THE FAVORITE STEAMER 


Bangor, 
witt run as a Day Boat between Portland 
and Bangor, touching at Owl’s Head, Sat- 
urday Cove, Bucksport, Frankfort and Hampden— 
she will leave Portland on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, at 6 o’clock, A. M. immediately after the ar- 
rival of the Boston Boat, and connecting with the 
Night Boats for Boston. She is furnished with a 
Fire Engine, life Preservers, Cork Matrasses, and 
Four Boats, 
{(7" One half the Portland and Independence 
will be reserved for the passengers from the Penob- 


scot, and ample accommodativuns reserved for those 
from the Kennebec. 


THE NEW AND SUPERIOR STEAMER 


Royal Tar, 

ILL run weekly between Portland and St. 

John’s N. B., touching at Eastport. She will 

leave Portland on Fridays, after the arrival of the 

Portland from Boston, and St John’s on Wednes- 

day afternoon in season to place her passengers in 
the Independence on Thursday evening. 

FARE from Boston to Portland &3. 

“ from Boston to Bath $3 50. 
és from Boston to Hallowell 84, 
* from Portland to Bangor $4, 
from Portland to Eastport 86. 
“6 from Portland to St. John’s $8. 
“ from Portland to Bath #1 50. 
“ from Portland to Hallowell $2. 
$ from Hallowell to Bath $1. 

Deck passing at reduced rates, : 

Freight received every day for all the above ports. 

(7° The Proprietors of the Boats, however, 
will not be responsible for any Bank Bills, Notes, 
Drafts, Packages, Trunks, or other articles of val- 
ue, unless the value is disclosed, a proportionate 
price paid, and a written receipt taken signed by 
the Captain or Clerk, , 

All baggage at the sole risk of the owners thereof. 

Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 
to and from the Maedonough at Hallowell to Au- 
gusta and Waterville, on te arrival of the boats, 
and on the days of her sailing. 

Books kept at Steven’s, Barker’s, Hutchins’, 
Wild’s, Johnson & Moor’s, Sawtell’s Augusta, aad 
Hallowell House, Haskell & Burnham’s, Paine’s 
apd Pratt’s Hallowell. 

Apply te CHAKLES MOODY, Forest. 
LEONARD BILLINGS, Agent, 
¢ Andrew’s wharf, 


orto A. H. HOWARD, Agent, Hallowell. 


Port-' 
land. 





have it by calling at this Office. 
Winthrop, Juue 6, 1836. 





May 18. 


, 


